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man and society. In the universities, if at all, is the search
for the Good to be carried on.
It will be said at once that, though this may be an ideal
picture of what a university might be, it bears no relation-
ship at all to what universities are, or have been for many
years. But the mere fact that we are so ready to criticize
the products of our universities as narrow or uncultured
shows that we have a vision that is not so far short of that
ideal of what a university should provide. In any case, let
us examine more carefully the objections to a perhaps too
lofty idea of the nature of university education. The study
of medicine, it may be said, is narrowly vocational. As for
philosophical problems of any kind, what possible
relevance for them has a university course in chemistry or
engineering? In what ways are such courses more defens-
ible than one in brewing? These questions are difficult
to answer, and it is perhaps impossible to lay down some
hard and fast line on one side of which are subjects suitable
for university work, and on the other those that we must
reject. But it is necessary, nevertheless, to explore some of
the considerations that might weigh with one in making
such a decision.
From a university subject, then, one is entitled to
demand, first, that it should be readily related to the whole
body of knowledge by the generality of its principles.
Some intercommunication must be possible between those
engaged in different branches of study if any coherence
of culture is to be preserved, and if further progress of
knowledge is to be possible. This is, of course, increasingly
difficult as knowledge becomes more specialized. We are
saved from being overwhelmed with vast accumulations
of feet only by the emergence of new principles of